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702 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. [Vol. XIX. 

The Negro Church. A Social Study. Made under the direction 
of Atlanta University by the Atlanta Conference. Edited by W. E. 
Burghardx Du Bois. Atlanta University Press, 1903. — 212 pp. 

In this compilation of forty sections are comprehended short accounts 
of primitive negro religion and the negro church, a summary statement 
of missionary work among the negroes in slavery, sketches of noted 
preachers, church statistics and details regarding the various denomi- 
nations, studies of local churches, and criticisms of the character of 
negro preachers and negro religion of the present. The reports and 
statistics are from various sources; the historical sketches are by the 
editor. The local studies, by different persons, are of great value and 
throw much light upon the condition of the negro church at present. 
Inquiries made by the conference among negro laymen and Southern 
whites make it clear that a large proportion of the negro ministers are 
unfit to be moral leaders — debts, women and drink being the chief 
stumbling blocks. In many localities the lay pillars of the church are 
of lax morals. Young men in the church are few. Divisions in churches 
and secessions are frequent, especially in the Baptist church. The 
statistics are drawn principally from the census of 1890, but in some 
cases have been brought down to date. 

The historical sketches by the editor are interesting but a little one- 
sided; the census of 1890 has a fuller and more impartial history of 
each denomination. The conversion of the negroes to Christianity 
seems of less importance to the editor than the restrictions upon half- 
savage negro congregations. The sketch of early efforts at conversion 
is principally a summary of the restrictive colonial legislation designed 
by the whites to crush the pagan practices of the Africans and to regu- 
late the negro preacher, who was then usually the leader in all race 
troubles. Negro conversion really became general about the end of 
the eighteenth century, when "the Rights of Man" were believed in, 
and after the rigid discipline of slavery had partially crushed out heath- 
enism, thus preparing the negro for conversion to Christianity by the 
enthusiastic Methodists and Baptists, who were then beginning their 
marvellous expansion. But Mr. Du Bois does not think that the negro 
needed to be prepared to receive Christianity. His theories and opin- 
ions are interesting, especially since they are the exact opposite of those 
held by the Southern whites. His thesis is that the negro was better 
off in Africa than in American slavery and that the blacks cannot re- 
main in the same churches with the whites. He maintains: (1) that 
the negro church is the sole surviving social institution from Africa, 
that it was heathen but is now Christian, that the African priest, with 
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his vast power, survived in the Christian negro preacher; (2) that slavery 
destroyed the African family and definite and long-formed political, 
social and religious habits, that the African polygamous family 
was a powerful insititution, greatly superior to the slave family; (3) 
that the blacks must have churches separate from the whites because 
the latter do not, and have never, admitted the negro to a proper par- 
ticipation in church government. The historian of slavery will, on 
the other hand, assert (1) that slavery forcibly destroyed African super- 
stition and voodoo worship and substituted the Christian religion, that 
the negro church is a borrowed institution; (2) that there was no family 
life worthy of the name in Africa and that the negro family, such as it 
is, was forcibly created in slavery; (3) that the blacks in the white 
churches served a period of necessary probation, being on exacdy the 
same footing that white children were. 

In some way, by 1865 there had come to be hundreds of thousands 
of negro Christians. Most of these were in Southern white churches, 
whose work receives scant notice. The fact is overlooked that the most 
fruitful missionary work among the negroes was done by the Southern 
churches after 1845 when the Methodist and Baptist denominations in 
the South drew away from the Northern churches. They were then 
free to work among the slaves without fear of being suspected as abo- 
litionist agents. Of the separation of the negroes from the white 
churches Mr. DuBois says little except to bear out his theory that the 
races cannot get along together in the same church. Of the methods 
employed by religious carpetbaggers from 1865 to 1870 to force all 
negroes to leave the Southern white churches, he makes no mention. 
In reality it was equivalent to martyrdom for a negro to remain faith- 
ful to his master's church. The persecution of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, consisting of the negroes who tried to remain with 
the whites, but who yet for their safety had to be organized separately, 
shows the kind of pressure brought to bear by aliens and by blacks 
under their control in order to draw the race line in the churches. 

Mr. Du Bois's theories and opinions may be correct; they are cer- 
tainly worthy of attention; but they are not well supported by any 
known facts, nor by the mass of valuable material here collected by 
himself and his fellow workers. Indeed the effect of the intermingling 
of facts and theories in this monograph is somewhat confusing and 
contradictory. 

Walter L. Fleming. 

West Virginia University. 



